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The Religious Value of Faith. 

The truer conception of faith and its place in our religious thought 
and life is well set forth by Dr. J. M. Hodgson in the Expository Times 
for August. In former days, he says, an artificial and unreal value was 
often given to faith. It was described as a merely arbitrary require- 
ment demanded by God as the condition upon which his favor would 
be extended to men, and deliverance from the power and penalty of 
sin would be granted unto them. But in recent years that conception 
of faith has become almost universal which regards it as essential and 
beneficial because of its own intrinsic ethical and spiritual value. If it 
may be accepted as a correct definition of religion that it is the practi- 
cal recognition of our relation to a supernatural authority and power, 
it would appear that religion must, in large measure, rest upon, and 
have its origin in, the sentiments of wonder, veneration, depend- 
ence, and hope. These sentiments and emotions cannot, it is true, 
reach definite objects without some help from the intellectual powers; 
but they owe not only their origin, but also their efficiency, to prin- 
ciples inherent in the soul of men other than those of the intellect. If 
then, religion, subjectively regarded, is a spiritual state in which 
the ethical principle of freedom and the sense of dependence are 
blended and balanced, it follows that faith, being the radical and 
essential element of a religious life, must itself consist of these two 
principles in harmonious combination. 

The tendency to confound religion and theology has found practi- 
cal manifestation in nothing more conspicuously than in the widely 
prevalent misconception of religious faith, which regards it as virtually 
identical with belief in creeds or in doctrinal propositions. The faith 
which possesses religious value, in that it secures to the believer the 
essential content of religion, namely, the synthesis of dependence and 
freedom, must include the sincere adoption of the spiritual attitude 
which is appropriate to a being who is truly conscious of his absolute 
dependence , and, in the second place, it must include true desire and 
earnest effort to become completely conformed to the character of the 
Being upon whom he depends, and who constitutes for him the embodi- 
ment of his noblest ideals. In other words, faith is, on one side, 
humble, reverent, trustful surrender; and, on the other side, willing, 
faithful, practical loyalty. As the principle of personal religion, faith 
is trust in the Divine Ideal, and loyal aspiration and struggle toward 
the personal realization of that ideal. 



